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FOR THE MISCELLANEOUS MAGAZINE, 


REMARKS ON CHARACTER. 


A good name is better than precious ointment—Holy Writ. 


It is to be regretted that so many men are altogether 
careless of their reputation—a gem which is far ‘more 
precious than the most costly diamond. In our inter- 
} course with the world, we almost daily come in contact 
with those unprincipled creatures, who, for the sake of a 
) little filthy lucre, will take the advantage of a neighbour, 
friend or stranger, at the sacrifice of their honour—their 
reputation. 


A good name to a virtuous man is more precious than 
| ointment, and more valuable than the gold of Ophir. 
The good man guards his character as the apple of his 
| eye.—With it he can glide more easily down the stream 
of time, but take it away, and his path becomes thorny 
; and difficult. His confidence is gone and he feels like 
a wanderer or a shipwrecked mariner ;—He becomes 
the object of unjust suspicion, and even his most virtuous 
deeds are construed into acts of sin. 


Notwithstanding all this there are many persons who 
delight to rob the virtuous of this precious treasure. 
Who glory in planting, unprovoked, a thorn in the side, 
or a dagger in the heart of a fellow-man. Who will stoop 
to the meanest artifice, use the lowest deception—and re- 
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gardless of truth willinvent and industriously circulate the 
most palpable falsehoods.—Slander has its origin in im- 
placable malice, is cradled in the lap of envy, and nurtur- 
ed by revenge! Destruction is its watch-word—lIts only 
object is to spread the chilling blight of desolation—to sap 
the foundation of the good man’s character and to glory 
in its ruin! 


There are men, I am sorry to say their number is not 
small, who make high sounding pretensions to what the 


_ world calls honour; who would seemingly blush and scorn 


to be thought dishonowrable, yet nevertheless, they will 
greedily embrace every advantage that is afforded them 
by the unsuspecting credulity of friends and strangers. 
Some persons pursue this course of iniquity and are not 
detected. But whether the eye of the law discerns their 
wicked deeds or not—whether they are arraigned at the 
tribunal of earthly justice and punished for violating the 
laws of the land or not—It is certain that the all-pene- 
trating eye of Jehovah beholds all their deeds, that their 
every act is registered in those books which will be open- 
ed at the day of judgment—and in that awful day, their 
most secret sins, their complicated frauds, their numer- 
ous deviations from the path of real honour, will be pro- 
claimed to congregated worlds, and then will follow that 
punishment their sins deserve—Eternal banishment from 
the presence of the Lord ! 


— Fa 


SABBATH REFLECTIONS. 


In these days, although there is much outward show 
of religion, the real christian cannot but lament the lack 
of that vital piety in the bosom of professors which close- 
ly unites man to God and renders his walk and conver- 
sation of use to the cause of the Redeemer. There is a 
coldness of manner in the devotions of some ; and a laxity 
in the execution of the christian duties of others, which 
leads the world to judge that there is no reality in the 
doctrines which they profess, It is in vain that the great 
mass of mankind are teld that such and such ones have 
been visited by divine grace and their souls delivered 
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frome the thraldom of sin, so long as they cannot see a 
practical and efficieht alteration in their conduct towards 
their fellow mortals, as well asin the outward form of 
devotion to their Creator. As the tree is judged by the 
fruit it produces, so the real principles of men are tested 
by the works which they perform. The man who adores 
and loves his Creator will also love his creatures. If the 
love of God pervades our hearts, we shall rejoice in ful- 
filling with meekness the commands he has enjoined. 

‘«‘ Love one another,” is a divine injunction ; yet how of- 
ten do we see those who profess to be the followers of the 
meek and lowly Jesus, engaged in broils and strife with 
their neighbours, on the most trivial concerns. In- 
stead of being “ peacemakers, ” they of themselves, but 
too often stir up contention, or witness with perfect indif- 
ferenee the contentions of others, when perhaps but a few 
words of admonition on their part would have restored 
harmony to the society of which they are members. [Is 
this an evidence of christianity ? 


The duties of the christian are multifarious. They 
ona net with the close or thé day Particularly sot apart 
and devoted to the worship of God: they are of that 
deep and expansive nature which embraces all times 
and all things ; they partake of the attributes of Deity 
itself, and he who thinks he has discharged the impor- 
tant duties committed to his trust, by an occasional ad- 
dress to the Throne of Grace, falls far short of the mark 
and is unworthy of the holy name of Christian. The 
Apostle James has given a brief, but comprehen- 
sive view of the duties of the Christian. He says, 
«“ pure religion before God and the Father, is this—to 
visit the fatherless and widows in their afflictions, and to 
keep himself unspotted from the world.” This passage of 
Holy Writ, is one of the most full, as well as the most 
beautiful, descriptions of the characteristics of a christian, 
that is to be found in the sacred volume. The Apostle 
in the whole course of his Epistle, seems to have had in 
view that kind of pharisaical religion which in its devo- 
tional exercise paid more attention to the forms of ritu- 
als, than to the sincere penitence of those who implored 








































72 
mercy for their transgressions, while its devotees, 
promted by the impulse of self righteousness, said with 
ostentation to the humble believer, « stand by, for I am 
more holy than thou.” To root out this cold, this for- 
mal worship, this selfish principle, which has taken such 
strong hold of the hearts of professors in his day, seems 
to have been the most ardent desire of the holy expostu- 
ator. ‘This man who had felt the fire of God’s love en- 
kindle in his soul till it burst forth into a flame that con- 
sumed all his pride and vanity, together with their con- 
comitant sins, knew the difference between that cold and 
formal religion which men profess from a fearful sense 
of duty to Gon, and that which emanates warm from the 
heart, and teaches us to love him for his attributes. With 
him it availed nought, that a man went upon the house 
top to pray, or gave alms in the streets, if he was void 
of that effervescence of feeling which taught him to love 
all mankind as the children of one common parent and 
alike subject to a common bondage, from which none but 
Gop the Farner, through his Son Jesus, could redeem 
them. He disclaimed that pomp and vain parade which 
induced its votaries to overlook the distresses of 
those in the humble walks of life and directed their atten- 
tion only to the afflictions of those who moved in a more 
brilliant sphere. With the zeal of a man of God, he re- 
monstrated against the enormity of this crime, and with 
the fidelity of a Saint he practised on those precepts which 
he inculeated ; precepts which assimijiate man to his 
Maker, and finally prepare him for an eternal rest in 


‘‘that house not made with hands, eternal in the heav- 
ens.” A LAYMAN, 


Oe ew ee, 
A REFLECTION AT SEA—BY TITOMAS MOORE. 
SEE how bencath the moon-beam’s smile, 
Yon little billow heaves its breast, 
And foams and sparkles for awhile, 
And murmuring then retires to resf. 





‘hus man, the sport of bliss and care, 
tises on time’s eventful sea, 

And having swelled a moment there, 

He melts into eternity. 
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LEARNED AGES. 


I'T has frequently been a subject of speculation to the curi- 
ous, that many or most of the greatest geniuses have lived con- 
temporary with each other. However singular the circum- 
stances may appear, it certainly carries truth with it; and 
perhaps it is impossible to account for this phenomena. Some 
writers, who have speculated upon it have ascribed it to phy- 
sical causes, such as the influence of climate, of air, or other 
less probable causes! Others have thought it might be from 
mere Chance ; and others, with more probability, to the pat- 
ronage literature may have received in the different ages. 
But as these reasons differ so much from one another, the true 
cause cannot be united in all of them. Many learned men 
have flourished in republics, particularly in Athens, and in 
Rome when the form of its government was republican. But 
no cause has ever yet been assigned that carries certainty with 
it; the problem still remains unsolved. If it be a fact, that ge- 
nius is born with man, it cannot be attributed to physical caus- 
es. Climate may be an impediment to education ; and indeed 
the merit of many celebrated men has been their perseverance 
in surmounting the greatest obstacles in the acquirements of 
their knowledge ; namely, bodily and mental infirmity. But 
climate does not prevent the birth of any one. There must 
be some other cause than mere chance. The constitution of 
wien are not alike ; much less are their dispositions alike. 
"The cncouraecment of literature and the advantages of ce- 
temporary genius regulate the taste of every age. ‘The desire 
for knowledge would soon subside if the influence of literature 
was not so obvious. ‘* Learned men,” says Dr. Blair, speak- 
ing of the learned ages, ‘* have marked out four of these hap- 
py ages. The first is the Grecian age, which commenced near 
the time of the Peloponnesian war, and extended till the time 
of Alexander the Great: within which period we have Heroe 
dotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, De- 
mosthenes, Aschynes, Lysias, Isocrates, Pindar, Aéschylus, 
Euripides, Sophocles, Aristophanes, Menander, Anacreon, 
Theocritus, Lysippas, Apelles, Phidias, Praxiteles. The 
second is the Roman age, included nearly within the days of 
Julius Cesar and Augustus: affording us Catullus, Lucretius, 
Terence, Virgil, Horace, Tibullus, Propertius, Ovid, Peedrus, 
Cxsar, Cicero, Livy, Sallust, Varro, and Vitruvius. ‘The 
third age is that of the restoration of learning under the Popes, 
Julius 2d and Leo 10th; when flourished Ariosto, ‘Tasso, 
Saunagarius, Vida, Michiavel, Guiaciardini, Davila, Erasmus, 
Paul Jovius, Michael Angelo, Raphael, Titian, ‘The fourth 
age comprehends that of Louis 14th, and Queen Anne ; when 
flourished in France, Corneille, Racine, De Retz, Moliere, 
Boileau, Fontaine, Baptiste, Rousseau, Bossuet, Fenelon, Bour- 
daloue, Piscall, Malebranche, Masilon, Bruyere, Bayle, Fon: 
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tennelle, Vestot; and in England, Dryden, Pope, Addison, 
Prior, Swift, Parnell, Congreve, Otway, Young, Rowe, Atter- 
bury, Shaftsbury, Bolingbroke, ‘Tillotson, Temple, Boyle, 
Locke, Newton, Clarke.” And I think we may with proprie- 
ty add a fifth age, beginning the latter part of the reign of 
George 2d and extending to the present time.—The improve- 
ments of every age has altered the turns of genius. The an- 
cients excelled the moderns in their moral writings: but the 
superiority over them in philosophy and the arts, must be ac- 
knowledged to belong to the moderns, 
epee. 


THE OLD MAN’S FUNERAL. 


I SAW an aged man upon his bier ; 
His hair was thin and white, and on his brow, 
A record of the cares of many_a year ; 
Cares, that were ended and forgotten now ; 
And there was sadness round, and faces bowed, 
And woman’s tear fell fast aml children wailed aloud. 


Then rose another hoary man and said, 
In faultering accents to that weeping train, 
Why mourn ye, that our aged friend is dead ? 
Ye are not sad to sce the gathered grain, 
Nor when their yellow fruit the orchards cast ; 
Nov when the yellow woods shake down the ripen’d mast. 


Ye sigh not when the sun, his course fulfilled, 
, fis glorious course, rejoicing earth and sky, 
tn the soft evening, wien the winds arc stilled, 
Sinks where his islands of refreshment lie, 
And leaves the smile of his departure, spread 
O’er the warm coloured heaven and ruddy mountain head! 


Vlwv weep ve then for him, who having run 
‘The bound of man’s appointed years, at last, 
Life’s blessings all enjoyed, life’s labours done, 
Serenely to his final rest has passed ; 
While the soft memory of his virtues, yet 
Lingers like twilight hues, when the bright sun is set. 
His youth was innocent ; his riper age 
Marked with some act of goodness, every day ; 
And watched by eves that loved him, cali and sage, 
Faded his late declining hours away. 
Cheerful he gave his being up and went, 
‘fo share the holy rest that waits a life well spent 
That life was happy ; every day he gave 
Thanks for the fair existence that was his; 
For a sick fancy made him not her slave, 
To moek him with her phantom miseries. 
No chronie tortures racked his aged limb, 
For luxury and sloth had nourished none for him. 
Aud Tam glad, that he has lived thus long, 
And glad that he has gone to his reward ; 
Nor deem, that kindly nature did him wrong, 
Softly to disengage the vital cord. 
When his weak hand grew palsied, and his eye 
Dark with the mist of age—it wag his time to die. 
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FOR THE MISCELLANEOUS MAGAZINE. 


ESSAY ON FAITH—NO. VIII. 


‘‘In the world ye shall have tribulation, but be of good 
cheer, I have overcome the,worid. John 16. 33—-Whosoever 
is born of God, overcometh the world, and this is the victory 
that overcometh the world, even our faith. John 5.4.—O 
death, where is thy sting ?O grave where is thy victory ? The 
sting of death is sin ; and the strength of sinis the law: But 
thanks be to God, who giveth us the victory through our Lord 
Jesus Christ. Cor. 15, 55, 56, 57. 


Every one who is born of God, has the influence of his spirit 
abiding in them, and overcoming the evil principles and prac- 
tices which are in the world, and in the human heart ; and all 
the power through which we attain and retain the victory over 
the evil nature prevailing in the world, is of God, but we must 
receive of him, by a continual exercise of our faith. And it is 
as much the duty, as it is the privilege of every one, to receive 
Christ by faith as their Saviour; and by another degree of 
faith to receive power to become the children of God, and then 
again by a higher degree of faith, to receive power’as they 
need it, to obey, and enjoy God. ‘* As obedient children, not 
fashioning yourselves according to the former lusts in your ig- 
norance ; but as he who hath called you is holy, so be ye holy 
in all manner of conversation; be ye holy, for I am holy.’’ 
Peter 1, 14, 15, 16.—** Let this mind be in you, which was also 
in Christ Jesus, who being in the form of God, thought it not 
robbery to be equal with God; but made-himself of no reputa- 
tion, and took upon him the form of a servant, and was made in 
the likeness of men: and being fownd in fashion as a man, he 
humbled himself and became obedient unto death, even the 
death of the Cross.”’ Phil. 2, 5, 6, 7, 8. 


Thus we see, it is by faith we become, and must also by 
faith remain obedient children, without which we may again 
vy our unbelief become ignorant, and fashion ourselves accord- 
ing to the former lusts, or “ that which is of the world, and 
not of God, the desire of the flesh, the desire of the eye, and 
the pride,of life.” 1 John 2. 16.—And while we are exhorted 
to be holy, is it not as much our duty to receive by our faith 
the power to be holy, as it was our duty by faith to perceive 
that we were unholy ? Therefore it is again urged on us as a 
duty, ** let this mind be in you, which was also in Christ Jesus, 
who being in the form or brightness of the fathers glory : And 
altho’ he might have come (as he will come to judgment,) in 
the glory of the Father, without robbing any thing from the 
God-head : yet he made himself of no reputation, he put off 


sthe form of God, and put on the form of a servant, and being 


found, or clothed in humanity, he humbled himself and_be- 
came obedient unto death, (to which, having never sinned, he 
vas not subject,) even the mest ignominious death, (such as 


ae ts 


the vilest sinner deserved,) the death ofthe cross. Now if 
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we would let the mind of Christ dwell in us, it is our indispen- 
sable duty, first to be emptied of the carnal mind, of all idea 
of reputation, of selfish motives, principles and dispositions ; 
before we can be filled with all the fulness of God.’ Eph. 
3, 19.—We may become hypocrits, by putting on the outside 
only, and thereby scem to be réligious; but we must first, 
“put off the old man with his deeds?’ Col. 3, 9, before we 
can really, ‘* put on the new man, which after God is created 
in righteouness and true holiness.”?’ Eph. 4, 24. 


How did Christ overcome the world, but by renouncing the 
human will, with all idea of human greatness ; and submiting 
in the human nature, to do and suffer the divine will ? So all 
who will first lay aside their own wills, by denying, renouncing 
and forsaking self, for the sake of Christ ; and then letting the 
will of God rule in their hearts and lives ; thus heartily doing 
and suffering the divine wil], those may be said to conquer the 
world. And this victory of the divinity, over the humanity, 
is all attained and retained by our faith. Not only victory over 
the evils and miseries of life, but also over the fear of death 
the last enemy: after overcoming sin, or self, as the greatest 
of all enemies, then the monster death is so conquered, that he 
becomes our friend, and we can welcome him in triumph, ex- 
claiming, ‘“‘thanks be to God, who giveth us the victory (as 
certainly, and as constantly, as by faith we receive it,) through 
our Lord Jesus Christ.”” The victory over the world, with 
all its sins and miseries, and over death, with all its gloom and 
terror, is not achieved by any skill, or power of our own, it is 
as free for the weak, as for the strong ; for it is simply given to 
every one of us who by faith receive it of God, in and through 
Jesus (hrist.—Our unwave¥ing faith continues to receive the 
victory which God continually gives; not exclusively, Aas 
given, or will give, but in the past, present and future tense, 
giveth us as we receive it. ‘Then it is so much the duty of 
each rational being to receive that without receiving, we can- 
not possibly Aave, even the smallest gift of God ; and he has 
made it our right, equally in duty and privilege simply to 
receive by faith. And shall we let the contradictory systems 
of men, altho’ of the first order, rob us of our rights, of privi- 
lege and duty, by any insinuation whatever, that the rational 
mind cannot at all times believe God ? When he declares, 
‘“* he so loved the world of (fallen perishing souls) that he gave 
his only begotten son, (to taste death for them all) and that 
whosoever believeth in him, (so as to perceive and receive him 
and his salvation,) shall not perish, but have everlasting life.” 
John 3, 16. 

O ye doubting, despairing and perishing ‘sinners, ye find the 
violation of the law, to be the strength of sin, and sin to be the 
sting of death to you, yet, * be of good cheer, I have overcome,’ 
says the victorious Savjour, and the victory is now ready for 
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you to receive, and while you have the high authority of God 
in promising and presenting his free gifts ; you need not re- 
gard the sophistry of men, even of the highest authority, to the 
contrary. God (who cannot lie, and never has acted in the 
least degree deceitful) now condescends to wait on thee, with 
all the power needful ;. and says, “‘ my grace is sufficient for 
thee : for my strength is made perfect in weakness. 2 Cor. 


12. 9.—All-sufficient is the omnipotent grace of thy God and. 


Saviour, to change thy: deceitful and desperately wicked heart, 
and altho’ thou art weakness itself, and hast so often been con- 
quered by the weakest, and sometimes, by the most detestable 
ot thine enemies, intemperance ; yet, even for thee, there is 
an inexhaustible store of strength with omnipotence ; would st 
thou have it in better hands? And does- he not. now say, my 
strength shall be made perfect in thy weakness? “ Do ye 
now believe ?” Then, “‘ with God all things are possible, 
Mat. 19, 26—And, “ all things are possible to him who believ- 
eth.” Mark 9, 23.—That All-mighty hand is always ready 
to deal out the power, as thy necessities require, and all thou 
hast to do is-to live by faith, and when the critical moment 
arrives, without delay or doubt, or fear, look by faith as thou 
art able, and say, ‘* Lord J believe, help thou mine unbelief.” 
Mar. 9, 24. ‘* Lord increase my faith.” And by it, as thou 
canst reach out thy hand and receive a supply of strength, and 
if not yet sufficient, then again receive ; and again; until his 
power is made perfect in thy weakness. And when thou hast 
by thy faith received the divine power, and prevailed over the 


s human, and all the powers of darkness: then with all thy 


heart and voice, give all the glory to God, in exclamations 
like these, ‘* Thanks be to God, who giveth us the victory, 
through our Lord Jesus Christ.”” And, “ blessed be God, the 
iather of our Lord Jesus Christ, which according to his abun- 
dant mercy, hath begotten us again, unto a lively hope by the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead, to an inheritance 
incorruptible, and undefiled, and that fadeth not away, reserv- 
edin heaven for you. Whe are kept by the fower of God 
through faith unto salvation, ready to be revealed in the last 
time.”’ 1 Peter, 1, 3, 4, 5. 
August, 1824. LUMEN. 
(Coneluded for the present.} 
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WELCOME—zguiltless, bosom treasure, 
Thou can’st hopeless cares destroy, . 
Seraph sweet, of human pleasure, 
Ever welcome—smiling joy. 


Tho misfortunes still descending, 
Would my earthly peace annoy, 

Let thy influence mildly blending, 
Banish sorrow—welcome joy. 


Vor. FE. 30 
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SINGULAR PROVIDENCE. 


THE TIGER AND ALLIGATOR. 


An ioteresting anecdote, related by the Captain of the Davenport 
Guinea-man. 

The bosom of the ocean was extremely tranquil, and the 
heat, which was intolerable, had made us so languid, that al- 
most a general wish overcame us, on the approach of evening, 
to bathe in the waters of Congo—however, myself and John- 


- gon were deterred from it, from the apprehension of sharks, 


many of which we had observed in the progress of our voyage, 
and these enormously large. At length, Campbell alone, who 
had been making too free with his liquor case, was obstinately 
bent on going overboard—and although we used every means 
in our power to persuade him to the contrary, dashed into the 
watery element, and had swam some distance from the vessel, 
when we, on the deck, discovered an alligator making towards 
him from behind a rock that stood a short distance from the 
shore. His escape Inow considered impossible, his destruc- 
tion inevitable, and I applied to Johnson how we should act, 
who, like myself, affirmed the impossibility to save him, and 
instantly seized upon a loaded carbine, to shoot the poor fellow 
before he fell into the jaws of the monster. I did not however, 
consent to this, but waited with horror, the tragedy we antici- 
pated—yet, willing to do all in my power, I ordered the boat 
to be hoisted, and we fired two shots at the approaching alliga- 
tor, but without effect, for they glided over his scaly covering 
like hail stones on a tiled pent house, and the progress of the 
creature was by no means impeded. The report of the piece 
and the noise of the blacks from the sloop soon made Campbell 
acquajnted with his danger—he saw the creature making for 
him, and with all the strength and skill he was master of, made 
for the shore. And now the moment arrived in which a scene 
was exhibited beyond the power of my humble pen perfectly to 
describe. On approaching within a very short distance of 
some cane and shrubs that covered the bank, while closely 
pursued by the alligator, a fierce and ferocious tiger sprung to- 
wards him, at the instant the jaws of his first enemy were ex- 
tended to devour him, At this awful moment, Campbell was 
preserved. The eager tiger by overleaping him, encountered 
the gripe of the amphibious monster.—A conflict then ensued 
—the water was coloured with the blood of the tiger, whose 
efforts to tear the scaly covering of the alligator were unavail- 
ing, while the latter had also the advantage of keeping his ad- 
versary under water, by which the victory was presently ob- 
tained, for the tige1’s death was now effected. ‘They both sunk 
to the bottom, and we saw no more of the alligator. Campbell 
was recovered and instantly conveyed on board, he spoke not 
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while in the boat, though his danger had completely sobered 
him ; but the moment he leaped on deck, fell on his Knees, 
and returned thanks to the Providence who had so protected 
him, and what is most singular, from that moment to the time 
J am writing, has never been seen the least intoxicated, nor has 
been heard to uttera single oath. If ever there was a perfect- 
ly reformed being in the universe, Campbell is the man. 








DANGER O# ATHEISM. 


The infidel wife seldom has any idea of her duties ; she 
spends her days either in reasoning on virtue without 
practising its precepts, or in the tumultuous pleasures of 
the world. But the day of vengeance approaches: ‘Time 
arrives, leading age by the hand. The sceptre, with sil- 
ver hair and icy hands, plants himself on the threshold of 
the female atheist ; she perceives him and shrieks aloud. 
Who now shall hear her voice? her husband? She has 
none ; long since has he withdrawn from the theatre of his 
dishonor. Her children ruined by an impious education, 


s and by maternal example, they concern themselves not 


about their mother. If she surveys the past, she beholds 
a pathless waste ; her virtues have left no traces behind 
them. For the first time she begins to be sensible how 
much more consolatory it would have been to have 
religion. Unavailing regret! When the atheist, at the 
end of his career, discovers the delusions of a false _phi- 
losophy ; when annihilation, like an appalling meteor, be- 
gins to appear above the horizon of death, he would fain 
return to God: but it is too late ; the mind, hardened by 
incredulity, rejects all convietion. How different is the 
lot of the religious woman'!—her days are replete with 
joy ; she is respected, beloved by her husband, her chil- 
dren, her household ; all place unbounded confidence in 
her, because they are firmly convinced of the fidelity of 
one who is faithful to her God. The faith of this chris- 
tian is strengthened by her happiness, and her happiness 
by her faith ; she believes in God because she is happy 
and she is happy becauses she believes in God. 
Debts.—Dr. Johnson says, that ‘small debts are like 
small shot,” they are rattling on every side, and can 
scarcely be escaped without a wound. Great debts are 
like cannon, of Joud noise bat little danger. 
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NECESSITY OF A RELIGIOUS LIFE. 

Begin and end every day with God. Let prayer be 
the key to open the heart to God in the morning, and 
lock it against all its enemies at night. Let no chris- 
tian say he cannot pray : for prayer is as necessary to 
him as breath. Let none say, they have not time for 
prayer : better take time from sleep than want time for 
prayer. Think it not enough to say your prayers ; but 
mind you must pray your prayers—pray with sincerity 
and fervour. Think with yourself this morning may be 
my last morning, or this night my last night ; for certain- 
ly that morning cometh of which you will never see the 
night ; or that night of which you will never sce the 
morning. Let the conclusion of every day put you in 
mind of the conclusion of all your days, by the long night 
of death, which will put an end to all your work, and 
bring you to count and reckon with your great Master 


about your work. O! to lic down every night, recon-. 


ciled with him! O! that we could lie down and leave 
our hearts with Christ ! and compose our spirits so, as 
if we were not to awake till the Heavens are no more ! 
—seeing none knoweth what a day may bring forth, spend 
every day as if it were to be your last. Look on your- 
self as standing every day at the door of eternity, and 
hundreds of diseases and accidents ready to open the 
dvor to let you in. No doubt you have sometime appre- 
hended yourself nearer death than you think yourself 


just now; yet, itis certain, death and judgment were 


never so near you as they are at present. 

We, who stand every hour at the door of eternity, 
Should spend our precious hours with the greatest fru- 
gality, seeing the work we have in hand is soul work, 
and work on which eternity depends; and the time we 
have to work it in is very short, and eannot be recalled. 
This life being only a passage tu eternity, should be 
spent as continual preparation for eternity. Surely 
those who have immortal souls so near eternity, have 


‘other work to do, than trifle away time im tippling, idle 


talking, gaming, and: such diversions. 
Sojourn in this world as. travellers keeping so loose 
from the world, as to be able to pack up and begone from 
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it, upon short warning. We have no continuing city 
or certain abode here ; therefore let us all be ready to 
arise and depart ; and if we should be right travellers 
towards Zion above, we must have Christ in our hearts, 
heaven in our eye and the world under our feet. We 
must take God’s spirit for our guide—God’s word for 
our rule—God’s glory for our end—God’s fear for our 
guard—God’s people for our companions—God’s praise 
for our recreations—and God’s promises for our cordials. 
We must make religion our business—prayer our delight 
—holiness our way, and Heaven our home. O, Zion’s 
travellers ! distinguish yourselves from the men _ that 
dwell upon the earth !—let Christ always be precious to 
you, the word sweet, sin bitter, the world a wilderness, 
and death welcome. Let Christ’s will be your will— 
Christ’s dishonor your afflictions—Christ’s course your 
joy—Christ’s day your delight—Chbrist’s sufferings your 
meditations,—Christ’s wound your refuge—Christ’s blood 
your balm—Christ’s righteousness your clothing, and 
Christ’s presence your heaven:—While travelling here, 
let your hearts burn with love to Christ 3; love to think 
of Christ, love to hear of Christ, love to read of Christ, 
love tospeak of Christ; love to speak for Christ ! 


LIFE. 


When I look upon the tombs of the great, every emotion 
of envy dies; when I read the epitaphs of the beautiful, 
every inordinate desire forsakes me; when I meet with 
the grief of parents upon the tombstone, my heart melts 
with compassion—when I see the tombs of the parents 
themselves, I feel how vain it is to mourn for those whom 
we must quickly follow ; when I behold rival kings lying 
side by side, or the holy men who divided the world 
with their contests and.disputes, I reflect with sorrow and 
astonishment on the frivolous competetions, factions and 
debates of mankind; when I read the several dates of 
the tombs, of some who died yesterday, and some six 
hundred years ago, I am_ reminded of that day when 
mankind will be contemporaries, and make their appear- 
ance together. 
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PATHETIC SOLILOQUY. 


Does that rose look so gay only to mock my faded form? | 
‘will turn from its beauties, while it remains the symbol of what 
t once was—and wait for the hour of evening, when it shall be- 
come the emblem of what I now am. The venerable oak which 
stretches forth its bare limbs, whereon no verdure sprouts, and 
in whose rugged trunk vegetation has lost its powers, soothes 
my wounded heart.—But that tree was long the glory of the 
plain—a whole age or more conducted it to a slow maturity ; 
and a long course of years had glided over its decay—while I 


- have scarce attained the hour of vernal bloom, when I feel my 


approaching end, and a moment beholds me perish.—But why 
should I complain?—My life has been without a fault—and 
that I die for love cannot be imputed to me by that just being 
who gave me such a tender heart, and clothed celestial virtue 
in the form of Horatio.—I love heaven in him, and am going to 
an eternal anticipation of it with him—His form is mouldering 
away—but what of that >—our souls are still united ; and my 
dust shall mingle with his—The cypress which rises beside his 
grave will soon cast its shadow over mine.—Ye ever honotred 
authors of my being!—ye tender guardians of my infancy—ye 
‘aithful friends of my youth—regret me not—ye will soon sce 
meno more; butI shall be happy.—It seems as if Horatio’s 
spirit waited impatiently for mine. Dees a disordered fancy 
decieve me? or is he not on yonder cloud ?—He seems to chide 
my delay.—I come Horatio—be not impatient—Nature will 
soon release me—the bands are loosing which tic me to the 
world—one sigh more, and I am thine forever ! 





A FRAGMENT. 

* * * * * * Tn the sheltering grave the wo fraught heart 
will be at ease ; the clouds of anguish which darken life’s short 
day pervades not that still retreat. ‘The poisonous breath of 
calumny and the invenomed tongue of envy, here lose their cor- 
roding influence.—The sympathetic mind agonized by distress, 
unable to support the storm of ill fortune, sinks calmly into the 
embrace of death, into the placid enjoyment of uninterrupted 
tranquility. Oppressed virtue finds a secure asyium from over- 
bearing greatness ; and the upbraiding charity of proud opu- 
lence is no longer painful to its object The distinction of socie- 
tv, which consign merit to oblivion and raise the worthless from 
the dust, are here forgotten. Unfeeling pride is disrobed of its 
splendid covering, and the gorgeous mantle is torn from the un- 
deserving. Humble worth ceases to kneel suppliant at the feet 
of affiuence, the lorn offspring of poverty fails tc entreat from 
avarice the stinted boon.—The victim of malevolence, who es- 
says in vain to parry the thrusts of unmerited obloquy, glad 
that in death the dagger of contumely wounds not, welcomes 
with joyous aspect the closing period. 
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TIGER FIGHT. 


In India, tiger fights are by no means unfrequent. A square 
of fifty feet is fenced off with Bamboo lattice work, several 
feet high, in order to prevent the -animal, from leaping among 
the people, which has sometimes taken. _place. The tiger is 
placed in a cage on one side of the square, and an immense 
crowd of spectators usually assemble outside the fence, impa- 
tiently waiting for the fight. Upon a given signal, the ti- 
ger is driven back into the area by fire works. In a combat of 
this sort, described by arecent traveller, a buffalo was first let 
in against the tiger: both animals appeared equally reluctant to 

engage and watched each other mest attentively. The tiger 
was again compelled to move by the fireworks, ‘and the buffa- 
lo advanced two or three steps, on which the tiger again crou- 
ched. A dog was next thrown in, but the tiger seemed unwil- 
ling to attack even hii. An elephant was next sent into the 
square, when the tiger retreating, uttered a cry of terror, and in 
despair he attempted to leap over the fence, but failed. The 
elephant approaching by direction ot his rider, attemnted to 
throw himself on his knees upon the tiger, but he avoided this 
danger. ‘The elephant in his turn became alarmed, and no ex- 
ertion of his rider could indyce him to repeat the attack ; but 
advancing to the gate, he soon made. a passage through it, to 
the terror of the spectators. ‘The poor tiger however, lay pan- 
ting on the ground, without attempting to profit by the oppor- 
tunity to escape. A second clephant was now turned in, but he 
proved as unsuccessful as the former-one. The tiger at length 
facing his adversary, sprung upon his forehead, where he hung 
for some seconds, till the elephant collecting all his might, w ith 
a violent jerk dashed him to the ground, where he lay unable to 
rise. The conqueror was satisfied witi his victory, and turn- 
ing quickly round he rushed towards the fence, with his tusks 
litted up, and raised the whole frame work, together with some 
persons who had climbed upon it. A scene of terror and confu- 
sion now followed not to be described; the elephant, however, 
made his way through without injuring any person, and the ti- 
rer was too much exhausted to follow him. 

RE PIAS Fe 


—_i 








Homan Lire ESTIMATED BY PuLsaTions—An ingenious author assert? 
that the length of a man’s life is estimated by the number of pulsations he 
has strength to perform, thus allowing seventy years for the common age of 
man, and sixty pulses in a minute, for the common. measure of pulses “) a 
te mperate person, the namber of pulsations in his whole life would amount 
to 2,297,520,000: but if by intemperance he forces his blood into a more rap - 
id circulation, so as to give seventy-five pulses in a minute, the same number 
of pulses would be completed in fifty- six years, consequently his life would be 
reduced fourteen years. 








_ Absence destreys weak passions, but increases strong ones, as the wind ex- 
tinguishes a candle but blows up a fire. 
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WOMAN. 


In ‘every character Woman is interesting, though not al- 
ways amiable. We may not love, but we must admire, 
Whether as the venerable matron or the blooming maid, the 
chaste wife or tender relation, old or young, married or unmar- 
ried, virtuous or vicious—still she will command our admira- 
tion and influence our actions. 

Who, then, can be ashamed to pay homage to a virtuous wo- 
man? She is the purest abstract of Deity that can be found in 
all his works. She is the image of love, purity, and truth ; and 
she lives and moves in all who possess virtuous innocence. 


Woman ever has been, still is, and always will be, the main 
spring of every masculine achievement—her influence is felt by 
all, from the hero to the clown, from tha man to the stripling ; 
and whether she fire a Troy, or excite emulation at a game of 
marbles ; whether she influence a court, or rule in a dairy, the 
end, cause, and effect, are still the same. We may talk of patri- 
otism—we may prate of fame—but who could feel the one, or 
seek the other, but for the sake of woman ? 


Woman! still more interesting when we contemplate her 
night and day, watching by the pillow of a friend, administer- 
ing the healing balm, sustaining the drooping head on her sym- 
pathising bosom, and wiping the clammy dews of death from 
sunken cheeks—it is in such a scene lovely Woman shines un- 
rivalled and constrains man to pay the homage duc to angles of 
humanity. 

—_—>@8— 
THE DEAD ALIVE. 
Many who were personally acquainted with the late Professor Junker 
frequently heard him relate the following : 


Being professor of anatomy, he once procured, for dissection 
the bodies of two criminals who had been hanged. ‘The key of 
the dissecting room not being immediately at hand when they 
were brought home to him, he ordered them to be laid down 
in an apartment which opened into his bed-chamber. The 
evening came, and Junker, according to custom, proceeded to 
resume his literary labours before he retired to rest. It was 
now near midnight, and all his family were fast asleep, when 
he heard a rumbling noise in his closet. Thinking that by some 
mistake the cat had been shut up with the dead bodies, he rose, 
and taking the candle, he went to see what had happened. But 
what must have been his astonishment, or rather his panic, on 
perceiving that the sack, which contained the two bodies, was 
rent thro’ the middle. He approached and found that one of 
them was gone. 


The doors and windows were all secured, and that the body 
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could have been stolen, he thought impossible. He tremblingly 
looked round the closet, and found the dead man seated ina 
corner. * . 

Junker stood for a moment motionless ; the dead man seem~ 
ed to look towards him ; he moved both to the right and the 
left, but the dead man still kept his eyes on him, 

The professor then retired, step by step with his eye still fix- 
ed on the object of his alarm, and holding the candle in his hand 
until he reached the door. The dead man instantly started up 
and followed him. A figure of so hideous an appearance, naked 
& in motion, the lateness of the hour, the deep silence which pre- 
vailed; every thing concurred to overwhelm him with confusion. 
He let fall the candle which was burning, and all was darkness. 
He made his escape to his apartment, and threw himself on his 
bed: thither however he was followed; and he soon found the 
dead man embracing his legs, and loudly sobbing.—Repeated 
cries of “leave me'!—leave me!” released Junker from the 
grasp of the dead man, who now exclaimed, ** Ah! good exe- 
cutioner, good executioner, have mercy upon me!” 

Junker soon perceived the cause of what had happened, and 
resumed his fortitude. He informed the re-animated sufferer 
who he really was, and made a motion to call up some of his 
family. You then wish to destroy me exclaimed the criminal. “ If 
you, callup any one, my adventure will become public, and I 
shall be taken and executed a second time. In the name of hu- 
manity, I implore you to save my life. 

The physician struck a light, decorated his guest with an old 
night gown, and having made him take of a cordial, requested to 
know what had brought him to the gibbet. ‘It would have 
been a truly singular exhibition (observed Junker,) to have seen 
me at that late hour in a tete-a-tete with a dead man; decked 
out in an old night gown.” 


The poor wretch informed him, that he had enlisted as a sol- 
dier but that having no great attachment to the profession, he 
had determined to desert : and that he had entrusted his secret 
toa crimp, a fellow of no principle, who recommended him to a 
woman, in whose house he was to remain concealed ; that this 
woman discovered his retreat to the police, &c. 


Junker was extremely perplexed how to save this poor man. 
It was impossible to retain him in his own house, and keep the 
affair, a secret, and to turn him out of doors, was to expose him’ 
tocertain destruction. He resolved to conduct him out of the 
city, in order that he might get into a foreign jurisdiction ; but it 
was necessary to pass the gates, which were strictly guarded. 
To accomplish this point, he dressed him up in some ot his old 
clothes, covered him with a cloak, and at a late hour set out 
for the country with his protege behind him. On arriving at the 
city gate, where he was well known, he sail in g hurried note 
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that he had been sent for to visit a sick person in the suburbs 
who was dying. He was permitted to pass. Having got into 
the fields, the deserter threw himself.at the feet of his deliver- 
er, to whom he vowed eternal gratitude ; and after recelving 
some pecuniary assistance, departed, offering up prayers for 
his happiness. 

Twelve years after, Junker having occasion to go to Amster- 
dam, was accosted on the Exchange, by aman well dressed, 
and of the first appearance, who he had been informed was 
one of the most respectable merchants of that city. ‘The mer- 


chant, in a polite tone, enquired whether he was Professor Jun- 


ker of Halle ; and being answered in the affirmative he requst- 
ed in an earnest manner, his company to dinner. ‘The profess- 
or consented. Having reached the merchant’s house, he was 
shewn into an elegant apartment where he found a beautful 
wife, and two fine healthy children ; but he could scarcly sup- 
press his astonishment at meeting so cordial a reception from @ 
family, with whom, he thought, he was entirely unacquainted. 


After dinner, the merchant, taking him into his counting- 
room, said ‘** You do not recollect me?”? ‘ Not at all.” “ ButI 
well recollect you and never shall your features be erased from 
my remembrance. You are my benefactor; lam the person 
who came to life in your closet, and to whom you paid so much 
attention. On parting from you I took the road to Holland, 
I wrote a good hand ; was tolerably good at accounts ; my fig- 
ure was quite interesting ; and I soon obtained employment as 
a merchant’s clerk. My good conduct, and my zeal for the in- 
terest of my patron, procured me his confidence, and his daugh- 
ter’s love. On his retiring from business, I succeeded him and 
became his son-in-law. But for you, however, I should not 
have lived to-experience all these enjoyments. Henceforth look 
upon my house, my fortune, and myself as at your disposal.” — 
Those who possess the smallest portion of sensibility, can easily 
represent to themselves the feelings of Junker. 


eee 


THE MISSIONARIES FAREWELL. 


LAND where the bones of our father’s are sleeping ! 
Land where our dear one’s and fond one’s are weeping ! 
‘Land where the light of JeEnovadg is shining, 

We leave thee lamenting, but not with repining. 

Dark is our path o’er the dark rolling ocean ; 

Dark are our hearts ;—but the fire of devotion 

Kindles within ;—and a far distant nation 

Shall hear from our lips the glad song of Salvation ! 


Hail to the land of our toils and our sorrows, 

Land of our rest !—when a few more to-morrow’s 
Pass o’er our heads, we will seek our cold pillows, 
And rest in our graves, far away o’er the billows! 
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FOR THE MISCELLANEOUS MAGAZINE, 


The Selector----No. LL. 


DEATH. 


Were death a rare and uncommon object, were it on- 
ly once in the course ofa man’s life that he beheld one of 
his fellow-creatures carried to the grave, a solemn awe 
would fill him ; he would stop short in the midst of his 
pleasures: he would even be chilled with secret horror. 
Such impressions, however would prove unsuitable to the 
nature of our present state. When they became so strong 
as torender men unfit for the ordinary business of life 
they would in a great measure defeat the intention of our 
being placed inthis world. It is better ordered by the 
wisdom of Providence, that they should be weakened by 
the frequency of their recurrence ; and so tempered by the 
mixture of other passions, as to allow us to goon freely in 
acting our parts on earth. 

Yet, familiar as death is now become, it ought not to be 
passed over, as one of those common incidents which are be- 
held without concern, and awaken no reflection. There are 
many things which the funerals of our fellow-creatures 
are calculated to teach; and happy it were for the gay 
and dissipated, if they would listen more frequently to the 
instruction of so awful a monitor. 


THE FUNERAL. 


When we observe the funerals along the streets, or 
when we walk among the monuments of death, the first 
thing that naturally stikes us is the undistinguishing blow 
with which that common enemy levels all. We behold a 
great promiscuous multitude all carried to the same abode, 
all lodged in the same dark and silent mansions. ‘There 
mingle persons of every age and character, of every rank 
and condition in life; the young and the old, the poor and 
the rich, the gay and the grave, the renowned and the ig- 
noble. A few weeks ago, most of those whom we have 
seen carried to the grave walked about as we do now on 
the earth: enjoyed their friends, beheid the light of the 
sun,and were forming designs for future days. Perhaps it is 
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not long since they were engaged in scenesof high festivity, 
For them, perhaps the cheerful company assembled and 
in the midst of the circle they shone with gay and pleasing 
vivacity. But now—to them, all is finally closed. To 
them no more shall the seasons return, or the sun rise. 
No more shall they hear the voice of mirth, or behold the 
face of man. They are swept from the universe as though 
they had never been. They are carried away as witha 
flood : the wind has passed over them and they are gone, 


THE TOMB. 


A tomb, it has been justly said, is a monument situated 
on the confines of both worlds. It at once, presents to 
us the termination of the inquietudes of life, and sets be- 
fore us the image of eternal rest—There, in the elegant 
expressions of Job, the wicked cease from troubling: and 
there the weary be at rest. There the prisoners rest together ; 
they hear not the voice of the oppressor. The small and the great 
are there ; and the servantis free from his master. It is very 
remarkable, that in all languages, and among all nations, 
death has been described ina style of this kind , express- 
ed by figures of speech, which convey every where the 
same idea of rest, or sleep, or retreat from the evils of life. 
Such a style perfectly agrees with the general belief of the 
souls immortality ; but assuredly conveys no high idea of 
the boasted pleasures of the world. It shews how mueh 
all mankind have felt this life tobe a scene of trouble and 
care; and have agreed in opinion, that perfect rest is to 
be expected only in the grave. 

THE MOURNER. 


While the funeral is attended by a numerous, uncon. 
cerned company who are discoursing to one another about 
the news of the day or the ordinary affairs of life, let our 
thoughts rather follow to the house of mourning, and rep- 
resent to themselves whatis going on there. There we 
would see a disconsolate family, sitting in silent grief think- 
ing of the sad breach that is made in their little society ; 
and with tears in their eyes, looking to the chamber that 
is now left vacant, and to every memorial that presents 
itself of their departed friend. By such attention to the 
woes of others, the selfish hardness of our hearts will be 
gradually softened, and melted down into humanity. 
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[FOR THE MIsCELLANEOUS MAGAZINE. } 
REFLECTIONS ON THE DEATH OF A FRIEND. 
The death of the true Christian is the most interesting, yet» 
the most solemn scene that can fall beneath ournotice. When 
his spirit leaves this frail tenement of clay in which it is impris- 
oned, to join that happy number which surrounds the throne a- 
bove, to add another voice to the anthems of praise ‘to Him 
who sitteth upon the throne,”’ myriads of angelic beings doubt- 
less fly from the eternal courts of Heaven to be his happy 
guides. On his admission, how do the empyrean vaults resound 
with Hallelujah’s for the accession of another inhabitant in t¥fe 
realms of glory! What songs of triumph burst from each har- 
monious tongue, while the praises of the Redeemer ring through 
those mansions of bliss! 1 shall never forget the death of my 
dear friend W . He left this world without a struggle or a 
groan.—Sleeping sweetly on the bosom of Jesus, just as the sun 
arose—a lovely morning ; it seemed as tho’ the Angel band 
could almost be seen hovering around the departed spirit, while 
winging its way to an eternal world. *Tistrue we mourn his 
loss, but reason dictates better things—He has only exchanged 
this low world of pain and woe, for a mansion of unfading bliss 
eternal in the Heavens. -A few more revolving suns at most 
will reunite us foreyer, to part no more. Oh, my soul, of what 
moment art thou! When this frail body is mouldered to dust, 
and my name remembered no more among the children of men, 
thou, clothed with life and immortality, will be basking in the 
golden sun-beams of pleasure, in the permanent regions of eter- 
nal glory. 
‘* The stars shall fade away, the sun himself 
Grow dim with age, and nature sink in years, 
' But thou shalt flourish in immortal youth, 
Unhurt amid the war of elements, 
‘Che wreck of matter and the crush of worlds,” - 
Happy thrice happy is the Cristians lot.—He having hid fare- 
well to all earthly things, with an extacy of joy, will arise bear- 
ing the palms of a glorious victory, and salute the first dawn of 
an everlasting morning, safely landed on the happy shores ofa 
blissful eternity, where 
‘‘Flesh and sin no more control 
The sacred pleasures of the soul.” MONITOR. 
eal 








Vain men may value themselves upon their speculative knowl- 
edge, right opinions, and true and orthodox belief separate from 
the practice of virtue and righteousness; but as sure as the 
Gospel is true, no belief whatever shall finally be of any advan- 
tage to men, any otherwise than only so far as it corrects their 
practice, hinders them from being workers of iniquity, and 


makes them like unto God. Dr. CLARKE, 
Vou. I. 30 
— icon F < : 
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ih. MONTHLY REGISTER OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. By 


From Eurofe—Our advices still remain without much inter- 
est. The campaign in Greece had opened; but the results of 











































° § 
the first rencountres of the hostile forces, altho’ reported to be ‘ 
favorable to the Greeks, do not appear by any means to be de- t 
cisive of the campaign. : 


We hear nothing farther of the bombardment of Algiers— 


Affairs in Portugal appear to be quietly settling down, the In- tai 


fant, or Prince Regent, having gone on a tour through France opt 
and Germany, a sort of banishment from his native country. ant 
The general aspect of affairs with respect to the most powers 7 


ful states in Europe is settled peace ; and altho’political specu- 


: ilis 
lators and news-makers now and then give currence to rumors 


of intensions on the part of Russia to interfere in the affairs of late 
South America on behalf of Spain—but few few among intelli- to | 
gent observers of the policy and dispositions of kingdoms or nes 
states, give credit to the tales. per 


In Peru the only part of South-America, where the Spanish 


| cause has any support, recent accounts state, that the party in we 
favour of independence has again met with success, and that the rw 

cause of the royalists is once more on the wane. ‘“ 

DOMESTIC. situ 

y In Domestic concerns, we can say but little in addition to our oe 
last monthsreport. In the middle states so far, the season has tot 

been pleasant—rather cool and wet for Indian Corn—but fine 48S 

) for wheat, rye, oats, grass and potatoes. Our principal cities me 
remain healthy, save Charleston and New-Orleans, from which the 

of late, some reports of the Yellow Fever begin to circulate. In a 

the country, chills and fevers, bilious attacks, and dysentery a 

have made their appearance, especially among those who were wit 

subjects of these complaints during the preceeding season. son 

Of Public Affairs the Presidential canvass still holds the first i 

i rank among the objects of general attention; but the heat of a 
debate seems at present somewhat abated by the presence ofthe it h 
yee Marquis de La Fayette, who arrived at New-York from France ace 
on the 15th inst. and who has gone eastward to Boston, hailed swe 

| } by the acclamations of the people as he passes along from vil- the 
A lage to village, and in the large towns complimented with mili- a 
tary parades, processions, illuminations, feasts and addresses. dit 

Useful Emigrants.—The ship Boston, Captain Finley, which mo 

arrived at Alexandria, (D. C.) on Saturday last, from Havre ; ae 

brought out 119 men, women and children, comprising 19 fam- — 

ilies, from Bern, one of the cantons of Switzerland. They are . 

chiefly. mechanics and farmers, and both men and women seem ois 


to have been well inured to hardships. 
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SOMETHING NEW!! 

By the ship Good Huntress, which arrived at New-York on the 27th of April 
last, from Calcutta, there came out an intelligent gentleman, who had resi- 
ded for the last 14 years in that country. He brings the information, and 
assures us, upon his veracity, that it may be relied on, that in Belan-poor a 
considerable town not far from the sea coast, the Brahmins, or priests of 
the country were forming societies for the purpose of appointing Mission- 
aries to America, with a view to the improvement of the religion and mor- 
als of our inhabitants.—f{ Village Record. 

While engaged in commercial business at Belan-poor, where he was de- 
tained more than three months, and where his peculiar situation gave him 
opportunity to know every important measure which was in progress, he saw 
and read a number of addresses, which had been published by the Brahmins 
to the people, stating the moral degradation of the inhabitants of America, 
and earnestly and pathetically calling for donations, to enable them to accom- 
plish the great Missionary objects which they had in contemplation. 


Having some knowledge of the native language of the Hindostan, has trans- 
lated one of those addresses in as clear a manuer as he was able, and gave it 
to Mr L. Georges, a respectable merchant at 307 Pine street. ‘To the polite- 
ness Of this latter gentleman, Lam indebted for the following copy which I 
persuade myself will be acceptable to the readers of the Village Record. 


“‘To the inhabitants of Belan-poor, whom God hath blessed with the true 
knowledge of his will, with benevolent feelings for the whole human race, 
aud with abundance to accomplish the objects which their benevolence may 
design. 


“ Deeply impressed with a sense of duty—feeling for the lost and degraded 
situation of our fellow men—our minds have been drawn by pity and affection, 
to the deep and painful considerations of their unhappy situation. The inter- 
course which has been opened with the people of North-America, has given 
tous the means of knowing the situation of that unfortunate people. We are 
assured from sources which leave us no room to doubt the truth of the state- 
ment, that there are more than 1,500,000 of our fellow men who are held in 
the most deplorable bondage. Indeed, so absolute and degrading is the ser- 
vitude in which they are held, that they are sold like cattle or goods, at auc- 
tion—often chained together and driven under the whip of an overseer; not 
only without the kindness and respect which is due trom man, to man, but 
with every mark of degradation which can be applied to the brute creation; 
sometimes when from the kindness of a master, the natural affections, which 
spring spontaneous in the human soul, shall have bound two hearts together 
in the bonds of mutual regard, by the endearing ties of Husband and Wife, 
when these shall have become surrounded by an offspring dear to their hearts 
it has frequently been known on the demise of their ancient master, and the 
accession Of a new one (Oh, ye sons of Belan-poor! how will your bosoms 
swell with pity and with anger at the shameful, but veraeious asseveration, ) 
the family of love is broken up; the children rent from the bosom of their 
mother; their heart rending and piteous cries unheeded—the husband and 
the wife torn assunder by the ruthless hand of unfeeling avarice, and sold to 
different masters! Their entreaties meeting only with cold neglect ; their re- 
monstrances deemed presumptuous and replied to by the blood reeking 
scourge! Alas! in what darkness; in what alienation from the divine will; in 
what fearful moral destitution, must this people—these miserable slaves, and 
the unfortunate masters, be sunk. 

“ Considering the blindness and infatuation of this people, we have felt it 
our bounden duty to send out among them a number of our intelligent and be- 
nevolent men—to eadeavor to spread among them the light of humanity and 
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Justice, to endeavor to arouse them to a sense of the enormity of their crimes 
~—to stay the hand of the oppressor, and to bind up the wounds of the oppres. 

d. ‘To enable us to do this, we hambly, respeettully, but urgently, ask your 
ud; from the rich abundance with which you are blessed, enough may be 
given without the least embarrassment, to carry light to thousands of those 
bevighted masters, and to carry consolation to tens of thousands of their un. 
fortunate slaves.” 
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The above is a faithful translation of one of the addresses alluded to. Tam 
also indebted to Mr Georges for translations of several of the Brahminical ad. 
dresses, which ! shall forward in due time. 

rt OD 

A LARGE FAMILY.—Michael Isvig, aged 71, and Barbara his wife, a. 
ged 70, now living in Ohio, are the progenitors of the following family —their 
own ehildren were 17, grand children 106, great grand children 86—total 
t59. If to this number we add themselves 2, the persons to whom their 
children were married 11, and the husbands or wives of their grand ehildrea 

2, the aggregate is 187 persons. With such emigrants as Isrig the popu. 
lation of Ohio must inevease most rapidly. 

Vetociry or Sounn.—Some interesting experiments have been made in 
Holland, to ascertain the velocity of sound By determining the interval, by 
means of clocks with conical pendulums, between the flash and report of a 
wun, at stations which were 9,964 feet apart, it was ascertained, that, at the 
temperature of 32 degrees, the velocity of sound is 10,897 feet per second. 

A company is forming in London to establish a Steam-Boat communication 
between Great Britain and the United States. Our countryman Perkins, is 
of opinion that the project is practicable, and the passage could be made with- 
in twelve Gays.—CENTINEL, 


We have often wondered how it is possible that a physician 
who sees in the human frame so many wonderful marks, not on- 
ly of design, but of wisdom, power, and goodness, and whois so 
often reminded of the trasitory nature of earthly existence, can 
help being deeply impressed with a sense of religious obligation, 
—The ingenious arrangement and exact balance of the various 
muscles—the inscrutable operations which ar- constantly going 
on in the stomach and alimentary canal,—the heart and arteries 
impelling the vital fluid to every part of the body, and the veins 
accompaying the arteries to receive the refluent blood, and con- 
vey it back to the heart,—the brain deriving nervous power 
from the blood thrown to it by the heart, and the heart contin- 
uing its motion by the nervous influence which it derives from 
the brain—all proclaim in language no infidel can resist, the ex- 
istence and wisdom of the great Designer. Surely it seems to 
us that “an undevout anatomist is mad!”—Aoston Med. Int. 

What is wedded happiness made of ?—Mautual forbearance, 
tenderness and respect. Is it dear?—It cannot be dear at any 
price ! 

The most happy women, are those who are married to sensi- 
ble men—for the latter suffer themselves to be governed, with 
so much the more pleasure as they are always masters of them- 


selves. 
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